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NEW YORK, MAY, 1876. 



ILDEGARDE. 



I walk alone through the long town street ; 

The pansies and hyacinths bloom in the air, 
The sunshine thro* thick young leaves shines fair, 

And the soft spring breeze comes fresh and sweet ; 
I walk alone thro* the streets of the town, 
I walk alone, my head bowed down : 
I know not that all the world is young, 
That youth and joy have found a tongue, 

And that birds are twittering everywhere, — 
Till I feel a little cold hand in mine, 

And seeing with somebody's gentler eyes, 

I find with a new and soft surprise 
That the dull old boughs trail low with leaves, 

That blossoms and sunshine fill the world, 

That the lily-o'-valley's leaf is uncurled, 
And that sparrows have built 'neath the old church eaves. 
And because my heart is no longer hard, 

But open and tender ; because my hand 
Closes softly without my bidding, I know 
That the touch as light and as cool as snow 

Is of her who is in the happier land, — 
Of my little lost love, Ildegarde. 



A breath like the first unfurling rose ; 

% A hand as light as the falling snow ; — 
Like the young, fair year, when the sunshine weaves 
A crown for her head, full of blooms and leaves — 

So sweet, and so still, and so bright was she. 
Like spring she came, as the soft bud blows ; 

Like spring she 'passed, as the violets flee ; 
And I know her tokens, when now and then 
Like a dream she passes the haunts of men, 

And her little cold hand is slipped into mine ; 
And the night grows sweet with a presence rare, 
And my arm enfolds more than the senseless air, 
And a gentle thought in my heart has stirred ; 
^ And my life is ho longer dull and hard ; 

Another sees only the night's stars shine, 
Breathes the breath of a rose, hears the flight of a bird ; 

But I know the breeze, and the flight, and the breath 

Of the rose, as faint and as sweet as death ; — 
My love has been with me, — Ildegarde. 

— Henrietta Hardy. 



THE SPUR OF MONMOUTH. 



JOCK O HAZELDEAN IN WAR-TIME. 

Not seldom we harness ourselves carefully for the 
combat that is never to be, and find occasion for the 
armor in a fight little expected ; and whether the 
commander-in-chief, in visiting the King-of-Prussia 
on that memorable night, had achieved enough in 
warning and thus effectually alarming the military 
cabal, to repay him for the personal exertion and the 
calling out of Wilson's and Gregg's light-horse from 
thpir repose in the cantonments, certain it is that the 
return to Valley Forge was not to be made without 
his discovering that there was good reason for his 
being abroad, however different from anything pre- 
viously expected. 

At less than half a mile distance from the tavern, 
at the foot of the slight rise near the crown of which 
it stood, a minor road, little more than a horse-track, 
though capable of being passed by vehicles with some 
difficulty, crossed the highway leading back to Valley 
Forge. When the returning force, with the com- 
mander and General Mcintosh riding side by side, 
were within a short distance of the cross-road, the 
figure of a horseman riding at good speed was seen 
against the snowy bank, on the opposite side, coming 
down toward the river from the southward. Both 
Washington and his subordinate noted the appear- 
ance at nearly the same moment, when yet they were 
at some hundreds of yards distance, and when the 
horseman had nearly half a corresponding distance to 
measure before passing the junction of the roads. In 
times like these, every traveler, and more especially 
every one riding at speed, is necessarily more or less 
an object of suspicion, or at least of inquiry ; and the 



thought was natural in the minds of the officers that 
perhaps in this horseman some one, hitherto unsus- 
pected, was escaping from the late rendezvous, whose 
known presence might have given a very different 
and much more serious character to the meeting. 
To intercept him, meanwhile, at this disadvantage as 
to distance, and with the evident speed of the beast 
he rode, seemed altogether impossible. But even as 
this thought ran through the minds of both, and as 
Washington turned in his saddle to say so much to 
the Scot, one of those accidents to which rough riders 
are subject, and especially rough riders by night, 
changed the whole aspect of the affair, and reversed 
the advantage previously held by the unknown as to 
both distance and speed. 

Betrayed by a hole of some depth in the road at 
near the crossing, covered with a thin crust of snow, 
and thus invisible to both horse and rider, the ani- 
mal, sharply ridden, set hoof in the depression, 
floundered an instant, struggled to keep footing, and 
then, in spite of the assistance of the bridle in no 
unpracticed hand, fell heavily forward, carrying the 
horseman with and partially under him, eliciting a 
cry of pain from the man and a snort of fright from 
the beast thus suddenly brought to a halt in his career. 
Quite a moment of continued struggle followed, in 
the joint effort of the horse to rise and of the rider to 
extricate himself; and in that moment the two offi- 
cers, spurring rapidly forward under the double 
incitement of pity and curiosity, were at the side 
of the fallen, and Lachlan Mcintosh out of his sad- 
dle and ready to assist or arrest as the case might de- 
mand, when the foremost files of the troops halted 
opposite, and the unfortunate found himself in the 
hands of an armed body. 

At that moment the horse succeeded in recovering 
his feet, and the rider, evidently shaken though with 
no bones broken, also reached an erect position,- and 
stood a little bewildered by the spectacle before him. 
Washington was the first to break silence, with the 
inquiry, at once natural and humane : 

"A bad fall, sir; but I trust that you are not 
seriously injured ? " 

"Not much, I think, though my leg went under 
the blundering brute and might have been broken," 
was the reply, followed by a glance which seemed to 
sweep around and take in the military party and then 
the persons nearest him. 

"Deil blame the horse, man, in siccan a hole as 
that and at the gait ye were gaun ! " interposed Mcin- 
tosh, as warm a friend to the four-footed as the age 
could supply. But Washington replied much more 
sternly, immediately after : 

"No, I do not see that the horse was in fault : 
much more likely (your pardon, young sir!) that 
the hand on the bridle was scarcely quick enough for 
rough roads and night-riding at speed." 

" Humph ! " was all the comment, and that not too 
amiable, of the late rider, who had not relinquished 
the bridle and yet held it in his hand, while the 
heaving flanks and drooped head of his horse could 
be distinguished even through the. dusk and against 
the snow. By the same doubtful light, too, it could 
be seen that the horseman was of notably tall figure, 
wrapped in a heavy riding-coat, below which there 
was a glint of silver from long military spurs, while a 
broad, soft-flapped hat hung low over his face, and 
would have prevented easy recognition even in a 
better atmosphere for view. All these details the 
quick eye of the commander-in-chief had rapidly 
embraced ; and it is truth to say that the latter one 
especially went no small distance to corroborate the 
suspicion lately formed, that this man, whatever or 
whoever he might be, had lately been at the King-of- 
Prussia, and that the suspected plot might then have 
deeper and more treasonable roots than before be- 
lieved. 

"Stupid of horse, hand or both," at length the 
unhorsed rider remarked, filling a pause that had 
grown awkward. "I was riding in haste, however, 
as you probably saw, and if my girths are all right — " 
"Nae muckle wrang wi' the girths or wi' the 
beastie, that I can see," said Lachlan Mcintosh, who 
had thoughtfully thrust his fingers, under that portion 



of the horse-accoutrements. ' ' But for. yersel', young 
man, before ye ride we're under the wee necessity of 
askin' the bit question, wha ye are and where ye ride 
and for what ava ? " 

"Am I to consider myself a prisoner, then ?" some- 
what haughtily demanded the other, the bridle still in 
his hand. 

"Deil one o' me knows; yersel' should ken 
muckle the better," was the reply of the Scot; then 
adding: "This is war-time, young man, as aiblins 
ye ken wi'out telling. 'Deed ye might be a soldier 
yersel', wi' small change, I'm thinking. And men do 
not pass wi'out giving place, name, and the bit 
errand they're doing, e'en wi' tumblin' into the road 
as a reason for waivin' that trifle of ceremony. " 

But again, as in a previous instance at the tavern 
piazza, the voice of Washington prevented any con- 
tinuance in the quasi-raillery of his subordinate, and 
possibly the utterance of angry words on the part of 
his interlocutor. 

"Young sir," was the grave speech of the com- 
mander, "whether you are a soldier or no, you can 
not be entirely ignorant of the usages of war, after all 
the years in which it has scourged this country. It 
was the first duty of this officer and myself to assist 
you if in any difficulty from your accident — " 

"For so much I beg you to believe that I thank 
you, " replied the unknown, without quite waiting for 
the conclusion of the whole sentence. 

"Our second duty, as in command of this detach- 
ment," the commander went on, without acknowl- 
edging the interpolated thanks, "is to demand of 
you what this officer has asked, before allowing you 
to resume your journey. So much you should know, 
and so much will certainly be required before you 
leave this spot, except under guard. " 

For a -moment after this there was silence. Then 
followed what neither of the officers could have 
expected — what surprised them as much as any 
single event could possibly have done. That the 
man before them was young and of vigorous propor- 
tions they saw and understood ; that he was a soldier, 
of whatever service, they more than believed. And 
yet what they saw and heard after the declaration of 
Washington, was the sudden bowing down of the 
young man's head on his breast and the breaking 
from him of sobs that seemed to evidence the most 
dastardly fear or the deepest sorrow. All honor to 
the memory of both ! — they did not for a moment 
fall into the error of believing that the first was the 
compelling cause : they both divined that something 
more was here hidden than marked the ordinary 
course of adventure and arrest. 

For only a brief space, however, this convulsion 
shook the unknown ; then with a great effort he con- 
trolled the emotion, and at least partially regained his 
composure. In point of fact, he, the moment before 
in pitiable irresolution as well as in serious trouble, 
had sprung to a determination, and in that determina- 
tion found relief. 

"General Washington!" he spoke, and at the 
mention of the name both of the officers started, "I 
have to ask a favor that I think you of all men will 
be the last to deny me — a word of private conference 
with yourself. " 

The habitually slow and careful commander did not 
answer on the instant ; and, believing that he hesitated, 
the other continued : 

"I may make you less willing to grant me the 
favor, and I may possibly make you more so, by say- 
ing that I am a soldier. I am armed, but wish to 
show my good faith by handing my weapons, — my 
only weapons, upon my word as a gentleman — to 
this officer, as surety that I have no treacherous inten- 
tions." 

With the last word he drew from their confinement 
at his waist a pair of richly mounted pistols, held 
them out to General Mcintosh, and made a move- 
ment to unbuckle the sword hidden under his outer 
coat. But a counter-movement from Washington 
arrested both motions, as his next words placed the 
whole affair upon a very different, as well as unex- 
pected footing. - 
"Leave the sword where it belongs, young sir," he 
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said, calmly as he had before spoken. "The pistols 
you may hand me, if you please, " taking the weapons 
with the words, "because you may feel more at ease 
in doing so. You have asked a private conference 
with me, and I shall grant it, though a brief one. 
General, be good enough to fall back ten paces, and 
to see that none of your men come nearer. Now, 
young sir, we are alone, and I await your pleasure." 

Lachlan Mcintosh had measured his ten paces with 
mathematical accuracy as well as military celerity, 
almost before the commander ceased speaking; and 
the two were indeed alone. Then Washington handed 
back the pledged pistols to his singular companion, 
with the few and pregnant words : 

"Put these where they belong, young sir, and 
never again insult the courage of your bitterest enemy 
by making such a tender. If, as you seem to think, 
I command an army, I should scarcely be afraid of 
violence from a single man, face to face. " 

"He is all that they tell us — more than they tell 
us ! " rather muttered than spoke the young man, as 
he took the proffered weapons and replaced them in 
their concealment. Then he said, aloud, though in a 
voice trembling with emotion: "I am ashamed, 
general, after what you have seen, to say that I am a 
British officer." 

"I thought so much," replied Washington, curtly. 

"But I wish to give you my word of honor as a 
gentleman and an officer, that I am not upon any 
service inimical to your cause — that I am on leave 
entirely upon private and personal business, any 
hindrance in which will be ruinous to me without 
good to any one." 

"You have forgotten, sir, to give me your name, 
as a part of this confidence," answered Washington. 

"Captain Walter Trenway," was the reply, with the 
least perceptible hesitation between two of the words. 

"And you expect me, sir, to credit your assertion 
as to the private character of your errand, when you 
interpolate a falsehood in the very statement ! " severely 
spoke the commander. His voice, though the other 
was not probably aware of the fact, lost something of 
its steadiness as he added : "Captain Walter Trafford, 
you should begin your confidences by telling the 
truth ; as such is, I believe, the code of gentlemen." 

"Good God!" The young man could no more 
have suppressed that cry of overwhelming surprise 
than changed his very being. ' ' You know my name, 
general ! What do you not know ? " 

"I do not know, Captain Trafford, what is the 
remainder of the confidence with which you are about 
to favor me. " 

The emphasis upon that important word by no 
means escaped his hearer ; and, truth to say, it broke 
him down most miserably. 

"I beg you to believe, general," he said, in a voice 
that faltered not a little, "that I only intended to 
deceive you in a single particular — that of my name. 
Do you — can you believe me?" 

"I do believe you, now, Captain Trafford. Pray 
proceed, as the hour is late, and time presses. " 

"God knows how it presses, with me./" spoke the 
young man, with almost maddened energy; and in 
the moment following there poured from his lips one 
of those stories which Lachlan Mcintosh would have 
thought best illustrated by "Jock o' Hazeldean" and 
"Young Lochinvar," though running through all the 
ages and flavoring the romance of all countries. That 
the story was earnest and true, no hearer could well 
doubt ; and certainly his auditor had no suspicion of 
his fidelity. It was the story of an honorable amour 

— of cruelty to the object of his affections, materially 
for his sake, on the part of her family — of her resi- 
dence at a few miles distance, not far from the Schuyl- 
kill, in the direction toward which he had been riding 

— of arrangements for elopement and marriage, made 
for that very night, and that must fail if he was not at 
once again on the road to keep his appointment — of 
the misery to both that must certainly follow — of the 
evil hap that had met him in the accident to his 
horse, and the life-long gratitude that would be paid 
if his assurance of present non-combatism could be 
believed and he permitted to pursue that hurried 
journey on which so much depended. 



Seldom had come such a story to the ears of George 
Washington ; and it may be doubtful if at ordinary 
periods of his life, such a story would have impressed 
him favorably, however romantic the elements. But 
at that time, and from that person ! Catharine 
Trafford had done far more than she knew, in begging 
Colonel George Vernon to possess the commander-in- 
chief with the name and position of her brother, and 
to beg any favor for him if he should fall into the 
patriot hands ! How could that commander-in-chief 
do otherwise than to honor the promise of his favorite 
aid, of any possible mercy to her wild and darling 
brother ? It would seem that Colonel Vernon must 
even have conveyed to his chief the very sound of 
Catharine Trafford's voice, as well as the contour of 
her features ; as certainly almost from the moment 
that he heard and saw the young man closely, Wash- 
ington had held no doubt of his identity, and no 
intention of detaining him without absolute military 
necessity. 

But why linger upon this story of all time, that may 
be so easily told in a brief sentence? Lachlan 
Mcintosh, holding his stipulated ten paces of distance, 
saw, with less surprise than most might have felt who 
less closely knew his superior, the young man mount 
the apparently uninjured horse that he had been 
holding by the bridle during the interview, and ride 
away across the road and northward, bidden "good- 
night ! " by the commander-in-chief in so loud and 
clear a voice that there could not be any question of 
his full consent to the departure. 

The fact may be worth noting, as one of the reasons 
for the confidence reposed by Washington in General 
Mcintosh, and his employment of the Scot in the 
most important secret details of the campaign — that 
as the delayed troops took their way back to Valley 
Forge, through the night that was now grown to very 
nearly midnight, the subordinate did not ask a single 
question as to that which had lately occurred, or even 
make allusion to it as a theme for conversation. Such 
men are rare in any age or any country ; and why 
should they not be popular ? 

Walter Trafford's adventure of the later hours of 
that night must have been successful — it is well to 
say in this place — proving that a stumble, and even a 
fell, may be rather a good omen than otherwise, in 
corroboration of the old adage. For there was a fair 
young bride with him, only a few days following, in 
Philadelphia, and throughout the gayeties of that 
winter. Of this the commander-in-chief could not 
well know anything, even if the intelligence could 
have possessed any interest to a mind bearing the 
weight of a nation's destinies ; but Colonel George 
Vernon may have possibly learned so much from the 
lips of Catharine Trafford, her own information 
obtained through some of those mysterious channels 
with which Captain Anstruther and herself had at 
once the most intimate and the least satisfactory 
acquaintance. 

THE MELTING OF THE SNOWS. 

Attention need not be called anew to the fact — 
several times alluded to in this chronicle and sub- 
stantiated alike by the history of the period and the 
relations of those who were sharers in the events of it, 
— that the winter of ij'jj-^ had been one of much 
severity, the snow lying thickly over the wide expanse 
of the Middle States during most of the three months 
properly embraced within the designation, the storms 
of the period many and heavy, and the sufferings of 
Washington's forces at Valley Forge, as well as those 
of the outlying bodies defending the cause at one and 
another point of importance, being materially added 
to by this arctic severity. That. the same severity pro- 
duced more or less effect upon the British forces, in 
garrison or elsewhere, is undeniable ; but history need 
not be referred to as a reminder of the fact that through- 
out the war those troops, whether native or mercenary, 
were better cared for and more fully supplied with the 
necessary preventives against cold and hunger, than 
those fighting the battles of the infant nation. It 
could not well have been otherwise — the partisans of 
freedom, in any struggle, literally "fighting with ropes 
around their necks" up to a certain period, and the 



old apothegm of the "king's name "being a "tower 
of strength " having at least a qualified appreciation in 
all such conflicts. 

It has been freely said, here as well as in relations 
preceding, that during the winter of Valley Forge the 
condition of the patriot troops, in commissariat as in 
health, did much to awaken that discontent leading to 
the cabal, some of the operations of which we have 
been permitted to witness — the charge that the com- 
mander-in-chief misused his opportunities in the 
important detail of procuring comfort for his soldiers 
— the allegation that in the hands of some com- 
mander less raised above his soldiery by aristocratic 
pride and luxurious habits, that comfort would be 
better secured for the burden-bearing and suffering 
rank and file. Something to disprove this alleged 
thoughtlessness, if not heartlessness, of the command- 
er-in-chief, had certainly been done in his refusal, 
already recorded, to occupy his own head-quarters 
until his command should be hutted as nearly in 
comfort as the very limited opportunities allowed ; 
something more was done in the knowledge which 
occasionally crept out, though it probably never be- 
came general, that the funds for carrying on that poor 
and ill-appointed little hospital on the Phcenixville 
road, were more than once added to by contributions 
from the then severely depleted finances of the general, 
or from the temporarily limited pin-money of "Lady 
Washington ; " and perhaps the most important blow 
of all, in that direction, was struck in the single inci- 
dent of one night during the late winter, when the 
cloaked commander, looking out for the safety of the 
encampment during some hours of sleepless unrest, 
came upon a shivering party of soldiers around a fire 
of logs in the open air, said some words of comfort- 
ing pity to them, which made every man of the circle 
thereafter his willing slave, and bound up the broken 
spirits and the disabled arm of a poor little drummer- 
boy who had been wounded at Germantown and 
recovered but slowly, by half-a-dozen utterances which 
made the diminutive hero twice a hero for the future, 
and the proudest of men in the days when the war 
was over, and to have been commended by the Father 
of his Country was the best recognized patent of 
nobility. 

All this beyond a doubt ; and yet the suffering of 
that winter, everywhere among the patriot forces, and 
especially at Valley Forge, was a thing not then to be 
ignored and not now to be undervalued. Very 
different was eyen the comfortable house of Isaac 
Potts, from the quarters in which the hero who princi- 
pally occupied it, would have found himself through- 
out those blinding storms of winter, had not the 
black shadow of war been extended over the land, 
and the duty of saving an army and founding a nation 
rested upon his anxious head and yet erect shoulders. 
Very different were the quarters occupied by grim and 
quaint German Steuben, from even the worst that he 
had known when fighting the battles of the Great 
Frederick, — and those of Lafayette from alternatives 
which he might so easily have held, in holiday com- 
mand though preparing for the great combat of 
Europe, in the French army at home. Very inferior 
were the facilities enjoyed by that rapid and facile 
young penman, aid to the chief at an age when most 
boys of his condition would have been at school — 
Alexander Hamilton, of Scotland, 'France and the 
West Indies, — in the tracing of those papers which 
the master-mind conceived and his own elaborated, — 
to what might well have been at his command in any 
other branch of service entered upon by his invaluable 
facility accompanying almost universal genius. And 
very rarely have artists, making their first ventures in 
the field of pictorial delineation, found such uncon- 
genial studios as that of Charles Wilson Peale, after- 
ward to be known as the "first painter of Washing- 
ton," who during that sad and suffering winter kept 
alive the divine fire of his art, working with stiffened 
colors and worse stiffened fingers, in an out-house not 
far from the commander's quarters, where the blaze of 
logs in the fireplace once devoted to the heating of 
water for weekly washings, could not prevent the 
benumbing that came in from the snowy air through 
the ill-fitting clapboards and the patched window. 
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Hut here an end ; though the task is no easy one, 
once entered upon this field of remembrance, for the 
writer, who seems to supply a single link between 
that day and the present, to check the course of 
narration and speculation that might well become the 
garrulity of age. What need of more pictures of the 
deprivation and suffering of this supreme moment of 
the Revolution? — few as those given have been in 
comparison with the opportunities afforded, and faint 
and unsatisfactory as may have been the personalities 
presented, compared with what some soldier-romancer 
might have pictured, telling to after-days those mem- 
orable events, "all of which he saw, and part of 
which he was ? " 

For we have clone with Valley Forge. The events 
of that special winter must melt away, with the snows 
so long covering the wild hills along the Schuylkill, 



and those over which the tall pines moaned in the 
winter wind, many leagues away on the wooded plains 
of predestined Monmouth. 

While those snows were melting, Sir William 
Howe, thoroughly tired of dainty Philadelphia, was 
preparing to return to England and to the baronial 
duties there calling him. While those snows were 
melting, Sir Henry Clinton, son of the distinguished 
admiral of that name, and grandson of Francis 
Fiennes Clinton, Earl of Lincoln (that earldom after 
to become the ducal house of Newcastle) was under- 
going that course of mental and physical training 
which could enable his luxurious mind and adipose 
body to forsake a much easier position and bear the 
ennui and fatigue connected with the command of 
the royal army in America, assumed by him a few 
weeks later. While those snows were melting, France 



was hurrying forward, at last, that fleet and those 
delayed troops for the assistance of the patriot cause, 
whose coming eventually did so much in the way of 
material aid, but even more in the moral prestige 
afforded by the adherence of England's immemorial 
rival. While those snows were melting, Benjamin 
Franklin, philosopher and plenipotentiary, was paus- 
ing in the moment following his great diplomatic 
success at Versailles, to rub his capacious hands and 
do a little appropriate chuckling over jealousies 
allayed and advantages secured to his country, in the 
acknowledgment of her independence, — before allow- 
ing himself to listen anew to the seductive whispers 
of the nymphs of the court of Marie Antoinette — 
eager to captivate the ''wise and wonderful savage." 

While those snows were melting, Great Britain was 
preparing to send over to America, and actually send- 
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THE WAYSIDE TROUGH. — Peter Moran. 



ing over, those three commissioners, the Earl of 
Carlisle, Governor Johnstone, and Sir William Eden, 
ostensibly charged with a last effort at negotiation 
with the patriot authorities and so-called government, 
but really (as afterward did "more fully and at large 
appear") freighted more with gold than diplomacy, 
for the corruption of any and all who could be in- 
duced to change causes, and thus hasten a favorable 
end of the conflict. 

While those snows were melting, the opposing 
forces, southward, in the Middle States, northward 
and eastward, may be said to have been generally 
lying in a state analogous to that of the hero in the 
balladic romance of so many nations — sword in 
hand, but inert and immovable, waiting for that 
trumpet-blast destined to set the iron heel and the 
armed hand in motion : conscious of great and 



decisive movements soon to follow, but as yet in the 
mists of uncertainty and anxiety, both as to duty and 
event. While those snows were melting, the cabal 
against Washington, if it did not actually die, fell into 
a moribund condition, neither promising to the 
ambitious hopes of Charles Lee, Gates, or Conway, 
or the destructive aspirations of Captain John Andre 
and his alternate Captain Anstruther. 

While those snows were melting, that came to the 
knowledge of Catharine Trafford, which only comes 
to a woman once in life, and which often changes the 
whole course of her existence, for good, for ill, or 
that indefinable blending of both which no human 
mind may measure. And while those snows were 
melting, and the Jersey fields being prepared alike for 
the harvest of the coming season and for that other 
and bloodier harvest there to be reapt correspond- 



ingly,— that was occurring in the fortunes of Indian 
John, Bessie Wayne, Richard Foy and others of the 
characters figuring in this drama of revolutionary life, 
the details and results of which must now be rapidly 
traced, in those events preceding and accompanying 
the Summer of Monmouth following the Winter of 
Valley Forge. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 



REST AND REFRESHMENT. 



No one who has ever lived in the country will fail 
to recognize the fidelity to nature of the two pictures 
by Mr. Peter Moran which are here given. Both are 
thoroughly characteristic scenes, the originals of which 
may be found in any country neighborhood in the 
noontime of a hot summer's day, when beasts and 



